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The  President’s  Message 

Bv  Anthony  Swiatek 

*  * 


GREETINGS  SOCIETY  MEMBERS: 


Not  much  to  report  about  any  exciting  upward  movement  relating  to  our  world  of  our  remembrance 
preserv  ers,  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Trail.  Recent  dealer  input,  personal  experience  and  auction  feedback 
substantiates  this  lackluster  movement.  Over  the  last  ten  months,  more  collectors  and  some  dealers  have 
asked  me  "Why  do  we  have  at  times  such  large  price  disparities  for  the  same  coin  in  the  same  grade  when 
viewing  past  auction  results?" 

Let's  use  one  of  my  favorite  issues  which  is  the  grant  with  star  half  dollar  at  a  rating  say  of  MS-65  and 
encapsulated  by  NGC  or  PCGS  to  help  answer  this  query.  Suggest  viewing  the  previously  sold  said  issue 
(or  the  desired  coin  you  want  to  research)  on  a  major  auction  company's  site  such  as  heritage  auction 
galleries.  You  will  then  observe  along  with  those  value  differences  for  the  Grant  star  50c  (between  $3700 
and  $5700!),  photos  of  the  MS-65  pieces,  which  sold  within  the  last  thirteen  months. 

Why  the  difference  in  value? 

Comprehend  that  these  photos  when  necessary  can  also  be  enlarged  for  you  to  note  the  possible  presence 
of  a  sizable  or  unattractive  value  lowering  surface  bagmark(s)  or  long  slidemark(s)  in  the  primary'  focal 
areas,  such  as  on  grant's  portrait.  Likewise  you  can  inspect  for  black  spots  and  questionable  toning  in 
addition  to  friction  on  the  general's  cheekbone,  as  well  as  surface  PVC.  These  can  be  more  value  lowering 
negatives.  Should  the  portrait  be  a  bit  too  white,  there  is  the  possibility  that  surface  doctoring  (epoxy)  is 
present.  As  the  molecular  structure  of  this  substance  changes,  it  becomes  more  opaque,  thus  more 
obv  ious.  Also,  you  will  be  able  to  observe  the  degree  of  different  luster  intensity  for  the  viewed  coins. 

You  can  then  ask  yourself  is  it  naturally  brilliant  or  does  it  appear  dipped  out  to  some  degree  or  posses  a 
strange  too  bright  looking  luster  or  does  it  look  dull,  or  does  the  coin  look  just  ugly  toned?  Remember 
that  eye  appeal  is  so  important. 

As  you  are  aware,  any  of  the  above  mentioned  negatives  or  surface  conditions  w  hen  present  can  affect 
the  value  of  a  coin.  Although  coins  can  be  graded  the  same  MS-65,  those  pieces  which  are  suspect  will 
bring  lower  hammer  prices  at  auction.  All  is  dependent  upon  the  total  coin's  make  up. 

Be  in  contact,  should  vou  need  assistance. 

j 


Numismatically, 
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The  Vice  President’s  Message 

By  Gregory  N.  Mirskv 


It  is  funny  how  things  are  interrelated.  Many  of  you  know  me  as  a  numismatist  from  these  pages 
and  other  numismatic  journals  but  I  often  snicker  to  myself  how  my  other  far  removed  activities 
seem  to  intertwine  with  numismatics. 

One  of  my  other  hobbies  is  teaching  firearms  safety.  As  a  certified  instructor,  I  often  teach  at 
National  Rifle  Association  Women  On  Target™  workshops  among  the  other  courses  that  I 
teach. 

Invariably  discussions  with  my  firearms  safety  students  at  many  Women  On  Target™ 
workshops  focus  on  what  they  do  as  a  "day  job”  and  why  they  want  or  need  firearms  training 
Quite  often  my  students  are  the  wives  or  girlfriends  (dare  I  surmise  a  few  mistresses  too?)  of 
coin  dealers,  jewelers,  estate  buyers  or  pawnbrokers  and  it  seems  that  firearms  and  coins  seem 
to  go  hand  in  hand  in  these  lines  of  work. 

Needless  to  say,  I  frequently  get  a  phone  call  or  email  from  former  students  when  they  come 
across  the  out  of  the  ordinary  U.S.  Commemorative  and  have  questions  about  a  coin.  Just  like 
the  experts  on  the  History  Channel’s  "Pawn  Stars"  I  am  asked  as  a  favor  to  stop  their  shops  or 
place  of  business  and  render  an  opinion  and  some  knowledge  about  a  coin.  (If  favors  were 
dollars,  I’d  be  a  millionaire!) 

While  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  non-numismatist  the  value  of  an  early  commemorative  coin  even  in  XF 
where  values  usually  range  from  $60  to  $120  for  the  more  common  half  dollar  issues,  it  is 
almost  agonizing  when  you  see  a  1892  or  1893  Columbian  Exposition  or  Booker  T.  Washington 
in  XF  with  a  value  just  hovering  over  melt  value  knowing  that  it  will  eventually  wind  up  in  a 
smelters  pot  (even  though  federal  laws  forbid  it).  Sometimes  I  am  successful  in  rescuing  a  com 
for  future  generations  of  young  numismatist  to  enjoy  and  start  off  with  but  unfortunately  most  of 
these  coins  seemed  doomed  by  hard  economics  and  business  realities. 

Our  numismatic  treasures  are  disappearing  by  the  day.  While  I  am  a  realist,  could  we  one  day  in 
these  pages  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  be  discussing  a  few  years  from  now  reminiscing  how 
XF  Columbians  and  BTW’s  were  just  over  melt  but  now  seem  to  be  a  lot  rarer  than  anyone 
imagined'? 

I  have  written  about  this  before  in  these  pages  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Unfortunately  it  looks  like 
my  concerns  were  prophetic. 


Gregory  N  Mirsky 
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SUSCC  Secretary’s  Report: 

Welcome  to  our  new  SUSCC  members! 

R-4036  Russell  Frank,  NC 
R-4037  Alan  McCormick.  NC 


Photo  of  Anthony  Swiatek,  Gary  Beedon  and  Mary  Beedon 
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1936  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Tercentenary 

By  Anthony  Swiatek 


Reason  for  Issue: 


Authorization: 
Issued  by: 


To  commemorate  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Providence,  the  first 
settlement  in  Rhode  Island. 

Act  of  May  2,  1935,  with  a  maximum  of 
50,000  pieces. 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
Tercentenary  Committee 


Official  Sale  Price: 


$1  per  coin,  $1 .50  by  mail 


Production  Figures 


Date 

Business 

Strikes 

Assay 

Coins 

Proofs 

Melted 

Net 

Mintage 

1936 

20.000 

13 

4? 

0 

20.000 

1936-D 

15.000 

10 

4? 

0 

1 5.000 

1936-S 

1 5,000 

1 1 

4? 

0 

1 5.000 
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Current  Market  Values 


Date 

AU-58 

MS-60 

MS-63 

MS-64 

MS-65 

MS -66 

MS-67 

1936 

$90 

$100 

$125 

$135 

$225 

$325 

$1,600 

1936  PDS 

set 

i_ L 

$270 

$300 

$375 

$365 

$775 

$1,500 

$6,500+ 

Designs  by  John  H.  Benson  and  Arthur  G.  Carey 

Obverse 

Roger  Williams,  often  called  the  father  of  Rhode  Island,  kneeling  in  a  canoe,  with  his 
right  hand  raised,  holding  the  Bible  with  his  left  hand,  and  being  welcomed  in  friendship 
by  an  Indian  at  State  Rock.  In  the  left  background  is  a  stalk  of  maize,  symbolic  of  the 
many  contributions  given  to  the  early  colonists  by  the  Indians.  Beneath  the  stalk  will 
appear  the  D  or  S  Mint  mark.  Located  in  the  center  background  is  the  sun,  with 
extending  rays,  symbolic  of  religious  liberty:  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  colony  to  have 
this  right.  The  word  “Liberty’’  appears  within  the  rays;  “In  God  We  Trust",  the  anniversary 
dates,  and  the  words  “Rhode  Island"  appear  between  the  thin  inner  and  outer  border; 
“Liberty”  is  in  small  letters  just  inside  the  inner  border. 

Reverse 

The  shield  of  Rhode  Island,  which  consists  of  the  anchor  of  Hope,  with  a  mantle  in  the 
background.  Above  the  shield  is  a  ribbon  bearing  the  word  “Hope".  “United  States  of 
America"  arcs  above;  “Half  Dollar"  below.  The  denomination  is  in  the  lower  field;  the 
motto  “E  Pluribus  Unum"  is  on  the  mantle  above. 

Origins  of  the  Rhode  Island 

The  Act  that  authorized  this  issue  was  combined  with  the  Act  authorizing  the  Hudson 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar.  Three  Mints  produced  the  Rhode  Island,  with  a  maximum 
authorization  of  50,000  pieces. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  produced  20,000  coins  plus  13  assay  pieces,  during  January  1936. 
In  the  following  month,  the  Denver  and  San  Francisco  Mints  each  struck  1 5,000  coins, 
plus  10  and  1 1  assay  coins,  respectively. 

This  issue  was  distributed  by  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  Tercentenary 
Committee,  Inc.  at  $1  each  and  Grant’s  Hobby  Shop  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at 
$1.50  each.  The  Rhode  Island  Hospital  National  Bank,  acting  as  depository  and  banking 
distributor  of  the  coins,  had  exhausted  its  supply  by  noon  March  5,  1936,  and  was 
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unable  to  fill  repeat  orders.  Arthur  L.  Philbrick,  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  thereafter 
claimed  that  approximately  45,000  pieces  of  the  maximum  authorization  (50,000)  was 
disposed  of  in  30  banks  throughout  the  state,  with  most  being  sold  before  noon  on 
March  5,  1936.  He  also  noted  that  the  residents  received  their  coins  before  the  mail 
orders  were  filled.  Horace  M.  Grant  of  Grant’s  Hobby  Shop  originally  received  6,750 
pieces  and  had  to  request  an  additional  5,000  coins  to  fill  the  1 1 ,500  orders  he  had 
received  from  almost  all  48  states,  Canada  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  all  the 
additional  orders  he  would  receive  by  March  6,  1936. 

With  the  available  supply  rapidly  decreasing,  orders  were  scaled  down  by  the  banks.  By 
1 1 :00  a.m.  people  who  had  ordered  six  to  ten  coins  were  given  a  smaller  number. 
Depending  on  your  location,  you  received  from  one  to  three  coins.  Did  this  situation 
develop  because  of  a  tremendous  advertising  campaign?  The  Committee  apparently 
wanted  distribution  to  be  as  wide  as  possible.  Some  people,  however,  thought  the 
shortage  had  another  cause  and  claimed  that  an  influential  banker  owned  more  than 
1 ,000  sets  of  this  issue  and  was  selling  them  in  lots  of  five  or  ten  at  the  highest  market 
price.  Others  claimed  that  for  a  small  premium  they  had  access  to  450,  and  so  on. 

These  claims  now  appear  to  be  valid.  The  Committee  had  the  first  100  coins  produced 
at  the  Mints  placed  in  numbered  envelopes  in  order  of  striking  and  accompanied  by 
Mint  documentation.  According  to  a  notice  dated  June  24,  1936,  the  three-piece 
numbered  sets  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  before  the  close  of  business  on  July 
1 3,  1936.  The  orders  would  be  handled  by  a  special  three-man  subcommittee, 
consisting  of  Ira  L.  Letts  (Committee  Chairman),  A.P.  Monroe,  and  A.L.  Philbrick.  All  three 
enclosed  coins  should  display  original  captivating  proof-like  surfaces.  To  date,  I  have 
never  seen  such  coinage. 

The  Rhode  Island  Today 

The  three-Mint  issue  is  available  in  EF-AU  condition.  Coins  can  be  found  displaying  lightly 
circulated  natural  surfaces,  as  well  as  in  abused  condition.  The  Philadelphia  coin  bears 
no  Mint  mark.  Because  of  its  design,  this  coin  is  not  one  of  the  popular 
commemoratives.  A  1 989  survey  by  the  Society  for  United  States  Commemorative  Coins 
(SUSCC)  -  !  am  currently  its  President  -  voted  this  issue  the  second-worst  design  after  the 
Carver-Washington. 

Luster  will  range  from  proof-like,  to  semi-proof-like  (not  the  norm),  to  brilliant  frosty,  to 
dull  frosty.  Strike  will  rarely  present  a  problem. 

Numismatic  negatives  in  the  form  of  bag  marks,  slide  marks,  etc.,  gravitate  toward  the 
primary  focal  locations.  These  are  the  canoe  and  the  two  men,  as  well  as  the  reverse 
anchor  and  surrounding  fields.  Such  negatives  lower  the  grade-value  of  many  coins 
within  the  issue. 
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Collectors  should  beware  of  polished  or  slightly  buffed  pieces  that  are  offered  as  proof- 
iike  pieces,  if  the  genuine  article  makes  its  appearance,  especially  in  grades  MS-63+ 
and  higher,  acquire  it.  A  small  number  of  pieces  were  produced  from  rusty  dies,  which 
should  have  been  rejected  by  Mint  quality  control.  Die  pits  caused  surface  lumps, 
which  can  be  observed  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 

To  date  no  error  or  counterfeit  pieces  have  surfaced. 

Is  Your  Rhode  Island  Circulated  or  Mint  State? 

Obverse 

Wear  will  first  be  observed  on  the  tip  of  the  canoe  and  upper  shoulder  of  the  Indian. 


Reverse 

A  metal  loss  will  first  occur  on  the  lower  vertical  section  of  the  Anchor  of  Hope,  the 
coin's  highest  area  of  relief,  and  a  prime  target  for  the  coin  doctors. 

Related  Material 

The  issue  was  distributed  unprotected  by  the  banks  or  placed  in  a  white  plain  paper 
coin  envelope.  Other  orders  were  wrapped  in  plain  tissue  paper  or  placed  in  an 
unprinted  five-coin  insert  cardboard  holder,  then  mailed  in  a  light  tan  envelope  (6  * 
3-/ 16  inches),  imprinted:  “Rhode  island  Hospital  National  Bank,  1 5  Westminster  St., 
Providence,  R.l."  and  a  logo.  Other  coins  were  mailed  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  an 
enw  ope  imprinted:  “Grant's  Hobby  Shop,  Horace  M.  Grant,  Prop.  1 09  Empire  St., 
Providence,  R.l.”  Housed  within  was  a  black  cardboard  three-coin  holder  with  “H.M. 
Grant"  and  the  address  rubber-stamped  in  each  of  the  three-coin  slots. 


Note:  Continued  on  next  page. 
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Rhode  Island  mailing  envelope  and  coin  holder. 

Original  mailing  envelopes  may  be  valued  at  $100  to  $475.  The  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  Tercentenary  Committee,  inc.  distributed  a  beige  flyer 
describing  the  coin  and  the  Tercentenary,  and  promoting  Rhode  Island  as  a  place  to 
visit.  Few  of  the  flyers  have  surfaced:  they  are  valued  between  $25  and  $100, 
depending  on  condition. 
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Welcome  to  Rhode  Island 


A/fAY  *>  the  160th  anniversary  of  die 
*  A  Rlwde  Island  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  which  preceded  by  two  mouths  similar 
acrioc  taken  by  tie  Continental  Cotigreu  at 
Philadelphia,  marks  the  official  opening  of  che 
State  celeorarioo.  of  the  300  th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  by  Roger  William*,  at  Providence 
Plantations,  of  what  became  the  Scate  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Throughout  the  State,  pageants  and  special 
events  commemorating  its  unique  Colonial  his¬ 
tory,  exhibits  of  the  work  of  old  Rhode  Island 
silversmiths,  cabinet  makers,  painters  and  others, 
will  recall  early  days  and  mark  the  progress  of 
three  centuries. 

Rhode  Island  this  year  more  than  over  invites 
citizens  tram  other  Commonwealths  to  vine  a 
land  of  rare  beauty,  combining  four  hundred 
miles  of  coastline,  world-famed  beaches  and 
summer  resorts,  with  the  charm  of  the  hill 
country  of  old  New  England,  It  is  a  vacation 
lana  with  splendid  roads,  beautiful  Narragansttt 
Bay  and  the  broad  Atlantic  for  sailing,  some  of 
tne  best  fishing  in  America,  salt  water  or  fresh, 
storied  spots  and  historic  places,  excellent  golf 
courses,  hotels,  inns,  camps— a  place  for  cvcrv 
purse,  z  vacation  for  every  desire. 

Come  to  Rhode  Island  rbis  Tercentenary  year 
and  enjoy  Old  New  England  at  its  best.  Any  in- 
rormation  you  may  need  will  be  furnished  by 
addressing:  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary 
Commission.  Scare  House,  Providence. 


'.3 
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The 

Rhode  Island  Tercentenary 

•  HALF  DOLLAR  • 

Issued  tft  cot&inc  mo  ratio  n  of 

Rhode  Island’s  300th  Exrthday 


Beige  flyer- outside. 


The  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  Half  Dollar 


r"l~'HE  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar 
|  was  issued  in  1936  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  commemoration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  by 
Roger  Williams.  The  Act  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  50,000  of  these  half  dollars 
was  passed  in  1935.  20,000  of  these  were  minted 
in  Philadelphia,  15,000  in  Denver,  and  15,000 
in  San  Francisco.  The  design  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Howard  Benson  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Graham  Carey,  both  of  Newpori, 
Rhode  Island.  The  requirement*  of  the  United 
States  Mint  provide  that  die  coin  have  on  the 
obverse,  the  words,  “Liberty,”  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  and  the  date,  “1936;'’  and  on  the  reverse, 
the  words,  "United  States  of  America,” 
“E  P’.iaribus  Unum,”  and  "Half  Dollar 

The  arrival  of  Roger  Williams  at  the  site  of 
Providence  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  symbol  of 
hberty.  TV  gesture  of  the  Indian,  the  hand  ex¬ 
tended  paim  down,  is  the  sign  for  “Good”  in  the 


Indian  sign  language,  while  Roger  Wiliams' 
raised  hand  it  the  white  man's  salutation  of 
friendship.  Behind  the  kulian  stands  a  plant  of 
Indian  com  symbolic  of  the  native  contribution 
to  the  new  American  civilization  and  one  partic¬ 
ularly  characteristic  of  Rhode  Island,  while 
Roger  Williams  carries  in  his  hand  the  Bibie, 
symbolic  of  the  European  contribution.  Behind 
both  rises  the  sun  of  religious  liberty,  which  was 
established  by  Roger  Williams  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  first  rime  that  a  political  power  conceded  to 
human  beings  the  righc  to  possess  religious  beliefs, 
and  to  worship  God  in  a  manner  dictated  by  per¬ 
sonal  preference  rather  than  by  the  governmental 
ordinance. 

On  die  reverse  is  the  shield  bearing  tbe  anchor 
of  Hope,  which  is  taken  from  the  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions,  and  the  ribbon  above  it  bearing  the  word, 
"Hope”  stands  fot  the  authority  of  the  State; 
while  behind,  representing  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  is  the  mantling  with  the  motto, 
"£  Pluribus  Unum." 


The  cost  of  the  coin  with  handling  charges  is  $3.15  for  the  first  one,  and  $1.05 
for  each  additional  coin.  This  price  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Address  all  orders  and  correspondence  regarding  the  memorial  coin  to 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  Tercentenary  Committee,  Inc. 
614  Hospital  Trust  Building,  Providence,  R.  L 


Beige  liver  inside. 
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Future  Potential  of  the  Rhode  Island  Half  Dollar 

Population  Figures 


Date 

Service 

AU 

58 

MS 

60 

MS 

62 

MS 

63 

MS 

64 

MS 

65 

MS 

66 

MS 

67 

MS 

68 

MS 

69 

1936 

NGC 

0 

0 

14 

94 

658 

946 

300 

20 

1 

0 

1936 

PCGS 

8 

4 

49 

385 

1045 

1061 

454 

20 

0 

0 

1936 

Combine 

d 

8 

4 

63 

— 

479 

1703 

2007 

754 

40 

1 

0 

AU 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

Date 

Service 

58 

60 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

66 

69 

1936 

NGC 

0 

0 

17 

73 

508 

704 

227 

30 

3 

0 

D 

1936 

PCGS 

2 

3 

48 

321 

868 

827 

440 

43 

0 

0 

D 

1936 

D 

Combine 

d 

2 

3 

65 

394 

1376 

1531 

667 

73 

3 

0 

AU 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

Date 

Service 

58 

60 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

1936 

NGC 

2 

0 

24 

68 

491 

559 

154 

17 

0 

0 

S 

1936 

PCGS 

6 

3 

56 

371 

809 

654 

205 

13 

0 

0 

S 

1936 

Combine 

8 

3 

80 

439 

1300 

1213 

359 

30 

0 

0 
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Among  commemorative  coin  designs  produced  between  1892  and  1954,  this  issue’s 
obverse  does  not  rate  very  high  among  collectors.  The  image  of  Roger  Williams  has  the 
look  of  a  robot  from  the  old  Flash  Gordon  serials.  There  is  currently  no  major  dollar 
spread  between  grades  EF-AU  and  MS-66  for  the  higher-census  Philadelphia  and 
Denver  type  coins  in  grades  MS-65  and  MS-66.  Collectors  should  look  for  the  San 
Francisco  striking,  and  acquire  for  the  joy  of  ownership.  The  Philadelphia  striking  is  the 
most  abundant.  Census  figures  reflect  the  true  rarity  for  each  Mint.  Should  a  type  coin 
be  desired,  I  recommend  the  branch  mint  strikings.  The  past  peak  dollar  variance 
between  grades  MS-64  and  MS-65  was  approximately  $600  for  the  type  coin  and  $1 ,600 
for  the  set.  I  would  lower  population  figures  by  25%  to  30%.  There  is  good  to  very  good 
potential  for  the  proof-like  NGC  encapsulations. 

In  strict  MS-65  condition,  all  the  coins  appear  fully  priced  at  present  levels.  Their 
combined  population  is  not  exactly  small  and  the  issue  would  not  win  a  popularity 
contest.  I  would  rate  their  future  possibilities  as  fair.  The  price  spread  between  the  MS-65 
and  MS-66  ratings  was  a  large  $1 ,300  for  the  type  coin  and  a  whopping  $1 1 ,000  for  the 
three-piece  set.  At  present,  only  267  S-Mint  pieces  have  been  encapsulated  MS-66;  the 
census  is  at  359.  History  will  repeat  itself  with  these  coins  but  not  with  such  a  large 
variance.  I  would  reduce  population  numbers  between  23%  and  32%.  There  is  excellent 
potential  for  the  NGC  proof-like  encapsulations. 

In  MS-66  condition,  the  issue  is  definitely  undervalued,  especially  the  San  Francisco  coin, 
which  is  the  rarest  of  the  three-piece  sets.  There  is  always  the  chance  that  one  of  these 
could  be  procured  at  the  type  coin  price,  from  the  un-alert  seller.  I  would  rate  the 
potential  of  coins  from  the  other  Mints  as  good.  To  date,  two  Philadelphia  proof-like 
pieces  have  been  rated  MS-66.  Rhode  Islands  graded  MS-67  are  in  demand  - 
especially  the  rarest  Philadelphia  coin;  all  are  great  to  own.  v 
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Rare  Rhode  Island  Coin  Badae 


By 

Anthony 

Swiatek 


An  extremely  rare  black  leather  presentation  case,  2  ’4  *  5  V*  inches,  was  manufactured 
by  the"Robbins  Co.  of  Atteboro  Massachusetts”.  The  four-flap  holder  houses  a  special 
badge  inscribed:  “  1 636  R.l.  1 936  /  Tercentenary  /  Special”.  The  connecting  ribbon  is  red, 
white,  and  blue  with  a  Rhode  Island  coin  mounted  in  a  bezel.  Reoortedly,  three  such 
cases  were  produced. 


Box  flaps  are  longer  than  shown. 


Robins  Company.  Attleboro.  Mass.  (Printed  on  case  top) 
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Front  of  Rhode  Island  Coin  Badge 
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Back  of  Rhode  Island  Coin  Badge 
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BEING  THERE: 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 
&  THE  'SANTA  MARIA' 


By  Darrin  Dayton  (R-3048) 

The  Nina ,  the  Pinta ,  and  the  Santa  Maria 


We  are  ail  famiiiar  with  these  names  as  the  three 
ships  that  voyaged  from  Spain  with  Christopher 
Columbus  in  1 4C>2  and  eventually  landed  in  the 
West  Indies.  W  hile  visiting  friends  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  a  few  years  ago.  I  was  intrigued  to  learn 
that  docked  along  the  Scioto  River  was  claimed 
to  be  the  world's  most  authentic,  museum  quality 
representation  of  C  hristopher  Columbus'  ship, 
the  Santa  Maria.  1  spent  pan  of  an  afternoon 


exploring  this  historical  exhibit.  Guides  dressed 
in  attire  of  the  period  welcomed  visitors  and  led 
us  through  the  various  parts  of  the  ship, 
descriptively  explaining  not  only  its  physical 
attributes,  but  also,  what  life  would  have  been 
like  on  Columbus'  more  than  2-month  journey 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  peered  over  the  front  deck,  stooped  into  the 
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dark  and  cramped  cargo  hold,  walked  along  the 
main  deck,  gazed  up  at  the  65-foot  mast  which 
was  carved  from  one  Douglas-fir,  and  the 
observation  area  near  the  top.  We  also  looked 
into  the  captain's  cabin  which  had  a  bed  (unlike 
the  hung  straw  mats  the  crew  used)  maps,  books 
and  navigational  items  that  Columbus  would 
have  used  to  guide  him  on  his  journey.  The 
steerage  area  in  the  back  of  the  ship  had  w  rought 
iron  cannons  and  stone  balls  which  would  have 
been  used  as  ammunition  for  defense. 

What  struck  me  most  amazingly  was  really  how 
small  the  ship  was,  overall.  Though  nearly  100 
feet  long  it  just  seemed  to  me  such  a  cramped, 
tight  vessel  which  1  couldn't  imagine  actually 
traveling  on  for  weeks  on  end  through  the 
stormy  waves  of  a  huge  ocean,  to  a  place 
unknown.  It  was  truly  an  incredible  feat  of 
exploration  that  Columbus  and  his  crew 
accomplished.  Columbus  himself  notes  in  his 
diary  how  he  knew  that  by  the  events  that  took 
place  on  his  voyage.  God  was  with  them  through 
the  miraculous  things  they  experienced. 

As  commemorative  coin  collectors,  we  have 
several  telling  and  beautiful  coins  which  can  be 
obtained  and  enjoyed  which  portray  various 
images  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  famous 
ships  that  made  his  historic  voyage  with  him. 
There  is  the  1 892-3  Columbian  Exposition  500 
coin,  which  appropriately  is  also  the  first  official 
commemorative  coin.  It  shows  a  portrait  of 
Columbus  on  the  obverse  and  the  unique 
combination  of  the  Santa  Maria  and  tw  o  world 
globes  beneath  it,  on  the  reverse.  These  can  be 
obtained  from  around  $1 5  in  AU  to  $650  or  so 
in  MS-65. 

From  the  modem  sets,  there  is  the  1992 
Columbus  Quincentenary  $5  gold  piece,  which 
also  has  a  portrait  of  Columbus,  this  time  facing 
the  Americas  on  the  obverse,  and  a  picture  of  the 
‘Crest  of  the  Admiral  of  the  oceans',  which 
Columbus  was  honored  with,  on  the  reverse. 
This  intricate  gold  coin  can  be  obtained  for 
under  $400.  which  may  be  a  nice  way  of 
investing  in  some  beautiful  gold  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Also  available  to  commemorative  collectors  is 


the  1992  Columbus  Quincentenary  silver  dollar 
coin,  which  depicts  a  more  regal  Columbus 
standing  next  to  a  globe  with  a  flag  in  his  hand 
on  the  obverse.  The  famous  three  ships  off  in  the 
background.  On  the  reverse  are  a  creative 
combination  of  the  Santa  Maria  and  our  modern 
day  of  voyager,  the  Space  Shuttle  Discovery  ,  a 
very  unique  design.  For  around  $25  one  can 
obtain  this  fascinating  coin! 

Finally,  there's  my  personal  favorite,  the  1992 
500th  Anniversary  of  Columbus  Discovery  50e 
commemorative  coin,  which  bears  what  1 
believe  to  be  a  most  glorious  and  best  detailed 
Nina,  Pinta  and  Santa  Maria  on  the  reverse,  and 
what  looks  to  be  a  very'  humbled  and  relieved 
Columbus  first  setting  foot  in  the  Americas,  as 
his  victorious  ship  silently  awaits  in  the 
background.  Only  $10  or  so  gives  you  the 
privilege  of  ownership  of  this  coin  which 
commemorates  the  success  of  the  miraculous 
voyage  that  Columbus  and  his  crew  experienced. 

On  my  tour  of  Columbus'  replica  Santa  Maria.  I 
learned  the  fate  of  this  famous  ship.  It  never 
made  it  back  to  Spain  but  ran  aground  in  what  is 
now  Flaiti,  where  the  timbers  of  this  historic  ship 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fortress.  La 
Navidad.  the  first  Spanish  settlement.  All  was 
not  lost,  however,  in  his  diary  Columbus 
comments  to  the  effect  that  many  people 
considered  his  expedition  to  the  Americas  (as  we 
know  them)  a  ridiculous  exploit,  he  however, 
hoped  in  the  Lord  that  it  would  become  the 
greatest  glory  to  Christianity  ever.  Considering 
the  Christian  heritage  of  the  nation  that  was 
founded  just  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  some 
284  years  later  it.  I  would  say  Columbus's  prayer 
was  answered  and  his  mission  was  a  success. 

As  Americans,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
experience  some  of  the  good  Columbus  desired 
for  this  ‘New  World'  through  his  epic  journey. 
And  as  commemorative  coin  collectors,  we  can 
experience  the  joy  of  our  own  journey  of 
coilecting/investing  in  some  unique,  creative  and 
historically  important  coins  which  arc  wonderful 
reminders  of  the  value  of  our  American  heritage 
of  commitment,  sacrifice  and  faith.  ♦ 
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omb  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  Cathedral  of  Seville,  Spain 
Garv  Beedon 


3 


These  art  preliminary  plaster  models  for  the  Columbian  half  dollar.  Two  are  preliminary  models  for  (he  obverse  and  one  is  f  or  the  m 
All  photos  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
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(mintage  -  142,080) 

By  Ray  Mercer 

Luster 

The  Huguenot  can  be  found  with  two  basic  types  of  luster.  The  first  is  best  described  as  a  "powdery  frost" 
and  represents  the  VAST  majority  of  the  issue.  In  this  instance,  the  highlights  are  typically  dull/subdued 
and  it's  unusual  to  locate  a  specimen  displaying  strong  reflective  intensity.  Although  variations  in  the 
degree  of  highlights  certainly  exist,  the  average  example  tends  to  be  more  lustrous  on  the  reverse  than  that 
of  its  corresponding  obverse.  In  either  case,  the  contrast  found  on  these  coins  is  normally  of  a  moderate 
nature.  Examples  with  impressive  luster  are  very  difficult  to  find  primarily  due  to  their  granular  surfaces. 

During  the  minting  process  clashing  occurred  and  subsequent  attempts  to  repair  the  dies  produced  a  second 
luster  "type."  Coins  minted  after  repeated  attempts  to  remove  the  clash  marks  through  the  aid  of  heavy 
polishing  possess  a  remarkable,  highly  intense,  lustrous  "sheen."  In  this  case,  intense  luster  is  combined 
with  little  to  no  contrast  between  devices/fields  and  the  end  result  is  a  "pulsating"  coin  which  is 
occasionally  mistaken  as  being  "whizzed!"  These  intense  luster  coins  represent  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
issue  and  when  their  other  grading  factors  are  up  to  par  -  they  rightfully  command  stiff  monetary  premiums. 

However,  as  with  most  pre-1930  issues,  a  multitude  of  examples  lack  their  original  surfaces  due  to  dipping  or 
cleaning.  Therefore,  one  of  the  tricks  to  successfully  grading  this  coin  is  to  know  how  to  skillfully 
recognize  its  original  surfaces.  Only  then  can  you  go  onto  intelligently  rating  the  true  intensity  of  its 
luster.  After  a  little  experience,  you  will  quickly  discover  that  the  Huguenot  is  far  from  "easy"  to  locate 
in  natural  states  of  preservation. 

The  photo  below  illustrates  the  difference  between  coins  displaying  the  lustrous  "sheen"  (1.)  and  "frosty" 
luster  (r.).  This  shot  was  purposely  taken  under  indirect  light  to  note  their  reflective  ability. 
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Strike 


In  general,  we  can  safely  state  that  the  Huguenot  displays  good  design  detail  and  is  normally  encountered 
well  struck.  On  the  obverse,  the  finer  points  of  both  Coligny  and  William  the  Silent  are  typically  quite 
pronounced.  Occasionally,  a  slight  flatness  in  the  high  points  of  the  folds  of  the  hat  are  seen,  but 
certainly  not  enough  to  take  away  from  the  overall  eye  appeal  of  the  coin.  On  the  reverse,  the  detail  in  the 
ship,  the  Nieu  Nederland,  is  customarily  sharp,  but  I  have  also  run  across  some  weaker  variations  to  this 
theme.  However,  in  respect  to  strike,  although  varying  degrees  of  detail  can  be  occasionally  found,  the 
Huguenot  is  generally  a  well  struck  coin. 


Maiarlcs; 


Once  the  obstacle  of  locating  a  specimen  with  good,  original  surfaces  is  overcome,  the  problem  in  buying  a 
nice  example  invariably  retreats  to  the  bastion  of  detracting  marks.  It  appears  the  Huguenot  enjoyed  less 
them  ideal  care  in  handling  and  distribution  as  unsightly  bag/track  marks  frequently  mar  its  surfaces.  On  the 
obverse,  the  exposed  features  of  Coligny  and  William  the  Silent  are  key  areas  to  inspect.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Coligny  as  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  a  bag  mark  on  the  high  point  of  his  cheekbone. 


On  the  reverse,  the  smooth,  open 
fields  above  the  dates,  "1624"  & 
"1924"  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  large  bag  and  track  marks.  Al¬ 
though  the  ship  and  its  sails  are 
frequently  hit,  it  is  generally  in 
the  fields  will  you  will  find  most  of 
the  major  problems  in  respect  to  de¬ 
tracting  marks. 

I  have  also  seen  my  share  of  coins 
that  bear  the  scars  of  slide  marks 
from  improper  storage.  In  this  case, 
the  slide  marks  were  usually  found 
cutting  across  the  faces/hats  of  the 
portraits  and  beams  of  the  ship.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
due  to  the  protective  nature  of  the 
reverse  relief,  slide  marks  tend  to 
make  their  most  gruesome  appearance 
on  the  obverse  of  these  coins.  Of 
course,  I  have  also  seen  badly  im¬ 
paired  reverses,  so  always  try  to 
remember  to  slowly  tip  and  turn  a 
specimen  underneath  a  direct  light  to 
check  for  the  unwelcome  presence  of 

slide  marks. 

The  photos  to  the  left  illustrate  not 
only  the  focal  points,  but  a  coin 
after  clashing.  The  one  above  depicts 
no  detracting  marks,  but  the  next 
shot  shows  a  bag  mark  on  Coligny' s 
cheek.  Also,  note  the  interesting 
clash  mark  on  William's  cheek. 

Besides  the  more  obvious  obstacle  of 
detracting  marks,  extremely  high 
quality  AU's,  possessing  just  the 
22  slightest  hints  of  wear,  can  also 


pose  as  a  trap  to  the  unwary.  After  a  failure  to  sellout  the  entire  issue,  approximately  55,000  specimens  were 
returned  to  the  Mint  for  melting.  However,  being  thrifty  souls  in  those  days,  the  Mint  simply  turned  around 
and  dumped  these  coins  back  into  circulation  at  face  value.  What  transpired  from  there  is  rattier  easy  to 
guess . 

Obviously,  after  experiencing  just  light  circulation,  many  pieces  were  taken  out  of  change  and  hoarded  by  the 
general  public.  As  the  years  passed  and  prices  increased,  a  large  number  of  these  lightly  circulated  coins 
found  their  way  back  onto  the  numismatic  marketplace.  In  most  instances,  these  coins  display  most  of  the 
moderate  luster  common  to  the  "frosty  finish"  examples,  but  a  close  examination  of  their  high  points  will 
reveal  the  dull  grey  signs  of  wear.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  these  coins  offered  as  "MS-63"  on 
today's  marketplace,  so  beware. 


Die  Polishing  And  The  Huguenot 


The  photographs  to  the  right  are  a 
good  illustration  of  the  heavy  die 
polishing  marks  over  the  hat.  They 
are  a  "before  and  after  shot"  -  the 
top  one  displaying  the  die  polishing 
after  clashing  repair  and  the  bottom 
one  showing  the  area  smoothed  out. 


Although  both  "types"  of  luster  will  display  die  polishing  marks,  it  is  the  intense  luster  examples  that  offer 
the  boldest  distinction  of  this  minting  characteristic.  In  fact,  after  clashing,  there  are  various  stages  of 
the  dies  which  show  different  levels  of  repair/polishing.  One  of  the  early  attempts  at  a  repaired  die  displays 
an  incredible  amount  of  heavy  die  polishing  marks  located  just  above  Coligny's  hat.  The  contrast 
exhibited  by  these  die  polishing 
lines  is  so  sharp  that,  at  first 
glance,  it  appears  the  fields  have 
been  scratched  with  a  pin!  Later  on 
in  the  minting  process,  the  die  was 
polished  again  and  the  area  smoothed 
out,  but  the  original  attempt  still 
portrays  a  startling  effect l  During 
your  examinations,  just  try  to  re¬ 
member  that  die  polishing  marks  are 
RAISED  lines  on  the  surface  of  the 


coin. 


However,  the  "frosty"  examples  are 
not  without  their  interesting  char¬ 
acteristics  either!  The  most  notice¬ 
able  is  located  on  the  reverse  and 
takes  the  form  of  a  heavy  die  pol 
isning  "smear"  in  the  field.  This 
"shiny  spot"  can  be  seen  in  direct 
contrast  to  its  frosty  surroundings 
beginning  at  the  rim  near  the  letters 
"0T-"  in  the  word  "HUGUENOT"  and  ex¬ 
tending  on  into  the  field.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  glaring 
characteristic  is  common  only  to  the 
"frosty  finish"  coins.  After  clashing 
and  the  resulting  repairs,  this  trait 
was  polished  off  the  dies  before  the 
intense  luster  examples  were  struck. 
Of  course,  the  heavy  repolishing  of 
the  dies  also  accounts  for  their 
intense  luster. 


Toni 


Regardless  of  what  "type"  of  luster  a  specimen  portrays,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Huguenot  displaying 
impressive  toning.  This  may  be  traced  to  two  major  factors  influencing  these  coins  -  (1.)  a  large  number  of 
cleaned /dipped  examples.  (2.)  granular  surfaces  and/or  heavy  polishing  of  the  dies. 

Due  to  the  wide  diversity  in  storage  methods  coupled  with  endless  variations  in  atmospheric  conditions,  once 
again,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  a  definitive  look  to  these  coins.  However,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the 
"frosty  finish"  specimens  have  the  habit  of  displaying  a  weak  toning  progression  with  colors  that  are 
typically  dull.  They  generally  possess  a  pale  gold  cast  accented  by  rather  uninspiring  russet  hues.  On  most 
examples,  the  russet  usually  takes  root  along  the  periphery  of  the  coin. 

Occasionally,  intense  luster  examples  are  to  be  found  with  rich  waves /splashes  of  iridescent  toning,  but 
these  coins  are  very  scarce  and  consistently  fetch  enormous  premiums.  However,  as  of  late,  artificially  toned 
examples  of  both  types  of  luster  are  an  all  too  common  offering,  so  expert  advice  should  be  employed  to  its 
fullest  extent! 


Sturnmairy 

Besides  its  obvious  problems  in  tech¬ 
nical  grades,  the  Huguenot  is  an 
extremely  difficult  coin  to  find  with 
STRONG  eye  appeal.  Many  pieces  are 
now  void  of  their  original  surfaces 
and  others  simply  do  not  display  good, 
natural  luster.  Detracting  marks  are 
also  a  typical  setback  and  each  coin 
requires  close  examination. 

Although  a  relatively  common  issue  in 
MS-63,  examples  exhibiting  intense 
luster  are  scarce  as  they  represent  a 
small  minority  of  the  mintage.  In 
MS-65,  depending  on  the  amount  of  eye 
appeal  they  possess.  Huguenot  halves 
can  certainly  be  considered  as  "scarce 
to  extremely  scarce"  coins. 


The  photographic  enlargements  to  the 
left  are  used  to  illustrate  the  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  die  polishing  "smear" 
found  in  the  reverse  field  of  the 
frosty  examples.  As  you  can  see,  the 
"smear"  creates  a  sharp,  reflective 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  areas  on 

the  coin. 

The  bottom  photo  illustrates  this 
area  after  the  die  was  heavily  pol¬ 
ished  after  clashing.  In  this  case, 
the  "smear"  has  been  smoothed  out 
and  no  longer  appears  on  the  coin. 

Specimens  displaying  the  intense 
luster  lack  the  die  polishing  "smear". 
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Commemorative  Coins  68  Years  Ago! 


COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

All  Uncirculated  Unless  Otherwise  Stated 


1892  Columbian  Exposition  $  1.00 

1893  Columbian  Exposition  1.00 

1893  Isabella  Quarter  9.00 

1900  Lafayette  Dollar . 12.50 

1915  Panama-Pacific  Expos.  .  .  20.00 
1918  Lincoln .  3.00 

1920  Maine  Centennial  .  5.00 

1930  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  ...  2.00 

1921  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  .  6.50 

1921  Alabama.  Plain  7.50 

1921  Alabama.  2*2 .  15.00 

1921  Missouri  .  27.50 

1921  Missouri.  2x4  .  35.00 

1922  Grant  Memorial  2.50 

1922  Grant  with  star .  65.00 

1923  Monroe  Doctrine  2.50 

1924  Huguenot  Walloon  3.75 

1925  California  Jubilee  .  5.00 

1925  Lcxington-Concord  3.00 

1925  Norse,  thin  (medal)  .  6.50 

1925  Norse,  thick  (medal)  2.50 

1925  Stone  Mountain  .  1.25 

1925  Vancouver  .  15.00 

1926  Philadelphia  Sesqui  .  2.50 

1927  Vermont  .  6.00 

1928  Hawaiian  Sesqui  .  30.00 

1934  Maryland  .  2.50 

1935  Connecticut  .  7.50 

1935  Hudson  .  .  . 15.00 

1935  (Did  Spanish  Trail  12.50 

1935  San  Diego  2.25 

1936  Albany,  N.  Y .  2.75 

1936  Bridgeport  .  . .  2.50 

1936  Cincinnati.  Set  of  3  25.00 

1936  Cleveland  1.75 

1936  Columbia.  Set  of  3 .  8.50 

1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  3.00 

1936  Elgin,  Ill.  2.25 

1936  Gettysburg .  4.00 

1936  Long  Island  1.50 

1936  Lynchburg .  3.50 

1936  Norfolk  .' . 4.50 

1936  Rhode  Island.  Set  of  3  7.00 

1936  Robinson  1.75 

1936  San  Diego  ,  2.50 


1936  San  Francisco  $  3.50 

1936  Wisconsin  .  .  2.25 

1936  York  County,  Me .  2.00 

1937  Antietam  .  6.50 

1937  Roanoke  Island .  3.00 

1938  New  Rochelle  .  3.50 

1935  Arkansas  Centennial  2.50 

1935  Arkansas.  S  mint  .  4.50 

1935  Arkansas.  D  mint  4.50 

1936  Arkansas.  Set  of  3  5.50 

1936  Arkansas.  P  mint  .  2.00 

19.37  Arkansas.  Set  of  3  13.50 

1938  Arkansas.  Set  of  3  20.00 

1939  Arkansas.  Set  of  3  60.00 

1934  Roone  Bicentennial  .  2.50 

1935  Boone  .  2.00 

1935  Boone.  D  mint .  4.50 

1935  Boone.  S  mint  4.50 

1935  Boone.  Small  1934  2.00 

1935  Boone.  Sm.  1934.  D  &  S  65.00 

1936  Boone  .  .  2.00 

19.36  Boone.  D  &  S  mint  9.00 

1937  Boone .  2.00 

1937  Boone.  D  &  S  mint  55.00 

1938  Boone.  Set  of  3  .  65.00 

1926  Oregon  Trail  .  2.00 

1926  Oregon.  S  mint  .  2.00 

1928  Oregon  4.50 

1933  Oregon  .  6.50 

1934  Oregon  4.50 

1936  Oregon  2.50 

1936  Oregon.  S  mint  .  8.50 

19.37  Oregon  2.00 

19.38  Oregon.  Set  of  3  12.50 

1939  Oregon.  Set  of  3  32.50 

1934  Texas  Centennial  .  2.50 

1935  Texas.  Set  of  3  5.50 

1936  Texas  Set  of  3  6.50 

1937  Texas.  Set  of  3  7.50 

1938  Texas.  Set  of  3 . 32.50 

Complete  set  of  Unc.  Commemo¬ 
rative  Half  Dollars,  111  pieces 
in  two  albums  700.00 


HEIVKY  GKVNTHAL 


P.  O.  Box  No.  13 5 


New  York  33,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  HUMBUGS 


by  Steven  J.  Devlin  (R-2001,  MI) 

For  this  edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail,  let’s  take  a  look  at  a  story  regarding  the  Bridgeport 
Centennial  commemorative.  The  city  of  Bridgeport  was  founded  in  1639  and  was  an  important  trade  center  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  coin  commemorates  the  incorporation  of  the  city  which  occurred  in  1836.  The 
centennial  committee  decided  it  was  appropriate  to  place  the  bust  of  the  famous  showman,  P.  T.  Bamum,  on  the 
coin’s  obverse.  However,  many  people  must  have  looked  at  this  com  and  wondered,  “Why  did  they  choose 
Barnum?”  Undoubtedly,  he’s  a  famous  person,  but  did  he  deserve  being  depicted  on  a  coin?  It  seems  strange  to 
honor  a  man  who  once  cynically  uttered,  “There's  a  sucker  bom  every  minute.”  Perhaps  if  we  take  a  look  at  the 
life  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  we  can  decide  if  he  really  deserved  this  honor. 


Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  was  bom  July  5,  1810,  in  Bethel,  Connecticut,  the  eldest  child  of  his  father’s 
second  wife.  Society  at  that  time  was  comprised  of  people  who  followed  the  strict  code  of  Puritan  ethics,  leaving 
little  room  for  fun  and  amusement.  However,  the  practical  joke  was  one  of  the  few  socially  permissible  forms  of 
fun  allowed;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  weapon  of  self-survival.  The  use  of  the  practical  joke  and  hoaxes,  otherwise 
known  as  humbugging,  was  excusable  because  it  was  something  to  relieve  boredom  and  tensions.  Considering  this, 
Barnum  spent  much  of  his  childhood  revering  his  grandfather,  Phineas  Taylor,  a  man  who  went  to  great  lengths 
to  carry  out  practical  jokes. 

At  the  age  of  19.  Bamum  married  Charity  Halleck.  Since  both  families  were  opposed  to  the  marriage,  they 
quietly  met  in  New  York  and  were  married  there  in  November  1829.  Bamum  credits  her  for  the  inspiration  to  take 
on  various  enterprises  to  seek  his  wealth.  Soon  he  became  a  fairly  prosperous  businessman,  running  a  grocery'  in 
Bethel  and  opening  lottery  offices  in  several  communities.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  became  interested  in  politics.  He 
had  written  many  letters  to  the  local  newspaper  expressing  his  opinions,  but  after  the  newspaper  declined  to  publish 
his  letters,  Bamum  decided  to  start  his  own  paper.  The  Herald  of  Freedom  began  business  in  October  1831  and 
had  regular  readers  in  15  states.  Bamum’s  fearless  invective  opinions  attracted  his  readers.  But  Bamum  also 
learned  of  the  dangers  in  newspaper  publishing — he  was  arrested  for  libel  three  times  in  three  years.  He  managed 
to  w  in  the  first  two  lawsuits,  but  the  third  put  him  in  jail  for  60  days.  Nevertheless,  his  friends  supported  him 
during  the  short  incarceration,  wallpapering  and  carpeting  his  cell,  feeding  him  well,  and  giving  him  a  hero’s  parade 
home  upon  his  release. 

After  that,  things  went  downhill  for  awhile.  A  new  state  law  forced  him  to  close  his  lottery  offices,  he 
had  to  sell  his  newspaper  when  it  started  doing  poorly,  and  finally  he  sold  his  home  and  general  store  to  move  to 
New  York  and  seek  his  fortune.  He  and  a  friend  invested  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  a  grocery  store  and  a  boarding 
house.  It  was  here  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  Joyce  Heth  episode  and  began  his  career  in  show  business. 

Bamum  was  tending  to  the  store  when  an  old  neighbor  stopped  in  and  told  him  about  a  black  lady  named 
Joyce  Heth  who  was  on  display  in  Philadelphia.  Heth  was  161  years  old  and  at  one  time  was  the  nurse  and  nanny 
to  the  first  president,  George  Washington.  Bamum  immediately  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see  this  lady.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  her  and  the  possibilities  she  could  bang  that  he  bought  her  for  $1,000.  Bamum  was  now  in  show 
business  (and  also  a  slave  owner). 

Bamum  quickly  learned  the  importance  of  advertising.  In  an  electrifying  announcement  in  August  1835, 
he  told  New  Yorkers  of  this  exciting  link  to  America’s  first  president,  who  had  been  dead  for  36  years.  They 
learned  she  was  bom  in  1674  to  Augustine  Washington,  George’s  father,  and  had  many  tales  to  tell  of  George  as 
he  grew  up.  There  was  a  mystical  aura  about  seeing  such  an  old  lady  who  was  also  linked  to  the  first  president. 
Bamum  unleashed  a  barrage  of  publicity  and  divided  a  weekly  gross  of  $1,500  with  his  partner.  When  business 
slacked  off,  he  took  her  to  other  towns.  During  their  road  tour  he  saw  another  attraction  which  was  drawing  the 
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crowds  an  automation  that  could  play  chess.  So,  when  curiosity  began  to  fade  over  Joyce  Heth,  Bamum 
announced  that  she  was  an  automation  and  not  a  human  being.  As  silly  as  this  sounds,  people  just  had  to  see  her 
again  to  see  if  this  was  indeed  true. 

When  Joyce  Heth  died  in  February  1836,  a  post-mortem  exam  was  performed.  As  you  can  guess,  the 
doctor  determined  the  lady  was  not  anywhere  near  the  age  of  161.  In  fact,  she  wasn't  a  day  over  80,  which  led 
to  further  speculation  that  she  might  not  even  have  known  Washington.  The  newspapers  printed  the  story  the  very 
next  day,  exposing  the  hoax  Bamum  had  performed.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Bamum  denied  knowing  anything 
about  her  age,  claiming  that  he  himself  was  duped  when  he  purchased  her.  But  in  any  case,  it  didn’t  matter— people 
had  been  entertained  when  they  saw  her  and  were  now  amused  with  the  real  story  of  Joyce  Heth  and  this  man 
named  Bamum. 

After  Joyce  Heth  died,  he  became  a  partner  in  a  circus.  However,  this  is  not  the  circus  that  would  later 
make  him  famous.  Instead,  he  toured  with  this  circus  for  two  years,  learning  more  about  the  art  of  showmanship. 
In  June  of  1838,  he  quit  the  circus  and  rejoined  his  family  in  New  York.  There,  he  looked  for  other  ventures  to 
invest  his  money.  After  running  a  newspaper  ad  for  potential  investment  situations,  he  met  a  German  named  Proler. 
They  set  up  a  firm  to  manufacture  cologne,  boot-blacking,  and  waterproof  paste.  This  firm  prospered  for  several 
months  until  one  day  Bamum  found  Proler  had  left  town  with  all  the  assets. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  Bamum  learned  Scudder’s  American  Museum  in  New  York  had  been  put  up  for  sale 
by  Scudder’s  heirs.  This  museum  w'as  a  five-story  building  filled  with  $50,000  of  curiosities  from  around  the 
world.  Bamum  bought  the  collection  for  $12,000,  and  then  he  set  out  to  improve  the  museum,  adding  newer  and 
brighter  attractions.  Tickets  were  sold  for  25C  each  and  half  price  to  children.  The  museum  was  actually  something 
of  a  glorified  freak  show  with  a  mix  of  interesting  exhibits.  The  popular  exhibits  were  those  of  the  giants  and 
authentic  Indians.  He  built  a  miniature  working  model  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  ran  advertisements  describing  it 
as  large  as  the  real  falls.  The  crowds  that  came  to  see  the  waterfall  were  usually  disappointed,  but  then  they  were 
satisfied  with  seeing  the  rest  of  the  museum. 

One  of  Bamum’ s  greatest  money-maker  at  the  American  Museum  was  the  Lecture  Room.  This  was 
actually  a  fancy  name  for  a  theater.  But  the  theater  of  the  day  was  considered  as  one  of  Satan’s  tools,  complete 
with  profanity  and  vulgarity,  and  not  fit  for  women  and  children  to  attend.  Bamum  made  sure  his  theater  was  free 
of  these  immoralities  and  invited  the  entire  family  to  attend.  Interestingly,  his  Lecture  Room  put  on  the  same  shows 
that  the  other  theaters  were  showing  but  a  cleaner  version.  And  it  was  on  Bamum’s  stage  where  many  famous 
actors  made  their  debuts. 

Bamum’s  flair  for  advertising  and  showmanship  soon  made  the  museum  a  great  success,  and  it  went  on 
to  become  a  landmark  attraction  in  New  York.  He  would  eventually  display  over  600,000  exhibits  in  the  museum 
during  its  lifetime.  Much  of  its  success  was  also  due  to  Bamum’s  ability  to  get  free  publicity.  He  made  friends 
wdth  the  newspaper  editors,  bought  plenty  of  ad  space,  and  got  their  reporters  to  write  about  his  attractions.  He 
recycled  most  of  his  first  year's  profits  back  into  paid  advertising.  In  the  three  years  prior  to  purchasing  the 
museum,  it  had  grossed  nearly  $34,000.  During  the  first  three  years  that  Bamum  owned  the  museum,  it  grossed 
over  $100,000. 

One  example  of  his  ability  to  get  free  publicity  occurred  with  the  Feejee  Mermaid  exhibit,  acquired  by 
Bamum  in  the  early  summer  of  1842.  He  didn't  simply  just  purchase  the  mermaid  and  advertise  the  new  exhibit. 
Instead,  he  used  journalists  to  create  excitement  about  a  newly  discovered  mermaid  that  a  British  doctor  was 
exhibiting  in  the  South.  Frequent  newspaper  stones  appeared  as  the  doctor  traveled  through  the  South,  making  his 
way  to  New  York,  where  he  would  stay  for  one  week  before  departing  for  London.  Pnor  to  the  doctor's  arrival, 
Bamum  had  three  woodcuts  made  depicting  the  Feejee  Mermaid.  He  took  these  woodcuts  to  three  different 
newspaper  editors,  grumbling  about  his  failed  attempt  to  purchase  the  mermaid  and  how  the  woodcuts  were  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  him.  In  his  good  generosity,  he  thought  his  friends  in  the  newspapers  would  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  woodcuts.  The  editors  were  quite  happy  to  use  the  woodcuts  and  published  some  lengthy  stories  about 
the  soon-to-arrive  mermaid.  When  the  British  doctor  finally  arrived  in  New  York,  the  mermaid  was  exhibited  at 
Concert  Hall  for  one  week  before  it  was  quietly  moved  across  the  street  to  Bamum’s  American  Museum,  and  there 
it  was  successfully  exhibited  for  many  months.  What  people  didn’t  know  was  that  the  “British  doctor"  was  actually 
an  American  working  for  Bamum  and  that  Bamum  had  purchased  the  mermaid  long  before  it  had  entered  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  mermaid  itself  was  a  hoax — a  monkey  and  a  fish  elaborately  sewn  together.  Thirty  years 
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later,  Bamum  admitted  to  the  hoax  of  the  British  doctor  but  insisted  he  didn't  make  the  mermaid.  Apparently,  the 
mermaid  was  a  creation  done  by  a  Japanese  fisherman.  Meanwhile,  the  mermaid  itself  became  one  of  Barnum’s 
first  big  attractions,  helping  to  make  the  American  Museum  a  national  institution  and  elevating  Bamum  into  the 
national  spotlight. 

Later  that  same  year,  Bamum  was  in  Bridgeport  visiting  relatives  when  he  remembered  hearing  of  a 
curiosity  in  that  very  same  town.  He  investigated  and  found  a  midget  named  Charles  S.  Stratton.  Stratton  was  a 
5-year-old  boy  who  was  25  inches  tall  and  weighed  only  15  pounds.  At  birth,  Charles  was  9  pounds,  2  ounces; 
and  at  one  year  he  was  15  pounds,  2  ounces,  measuring  2  feet  1  inch  tall.  Everything  seemed  normal  up  to  that 
point.  But  from  2  to  5  years  of  age,  he  remained  the  same  size;  and  by  the  age  of  5,  his  family  knew  they  had  a 
midget.  Since  the  Strattons  were  a  poor  family,  Bamum  easily  negotiated  with  them  to  display  their  son  for  $3  a 
week.  And  so  began  the  career  of  the  famous  midget.  General  Tom  Thumb. 

From  the  very  start,  Bamum  advertised  Charles  Stratton  as  General  Tom  Thumb,  an  11 -year-old  midget 
from  England.  He  reasoned  that  people  may  think  a  5-year-old  may  someday  grow,  but  an  11 -year-old  was 
definitely  a  midget.  And  England  was  the  kind  of  snobbery  people  wanted  to  hear,  not  a  boy  from  the  neaibv 
everyday  work  life  of  Connecticut— curious  sensations  came  from  afar. 

Thumb  was  an  immediate  hit  in  New  York.  After  four  weeks,  Bamum  offered  the  Strattons  a  one-year 
contract  paying  $7  a  week,  and  a  $50  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Things  got  so  successful  that  after  six  months 
Bamum  raised  the  pay  to  $25  a  week  and  was  promoting  Thumb  in  other  cities.  Bamum  then  decided  to  go  to 
Europe  with  Thumb,  taking  Thumb’s  parents  and  a  tutor  along,  paying  all  their  expenses  and  paying  Thumb  $50 
a  week.  While  Bamum  planned  his  European  tour,  he  wanted  to  make  sure  he  wasn’t  forgotten  in  America.  He 
became  a  foreign  correspondent  to  the  .-Yew  York  Atlas ,  sending  over  100  articles  in  his  absence. 

They  arrived  in  England,  and  Bamum  began  his  usual  flurry  of  advertising  to  excite  the  people.  He 
pressured  the  American  minister  for  an  audience  with  the  young  25-year-old  Queen  Victoria.  He  rented  a  mansion 
and  sent  invitations  out  to  the  aristocrats  to  have  tea  with  Thumb.  Bamum  had  learned  long  ago,  if  the  rich  and 
upper  classes  came  to  see  your  performance,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  would  soon  follow.  He  then  rented  a 
hall  in  London,  and  everyone  came  to  see  Thumb’s  impersonations  of  Napoleon,  Goliath,  and  Cupid.  Finally,  there 
was  an  invitation  from  the  queen. 

One  of  the  funnier  incidents  of  their  tour  occurred  dunng  their  audience  with  the  queen.  Bamum  and 
Thumb  were  told  that  the  proper  way  to  exit  a  room  when  the  queen  was  present  was  not  to  turn  their  backs  to  her 
but  always  to  face  her  and  walk  backwards.  When  Bamum  and  Thumb  Finished  their  visit  with  her,  they  began 
this  retreat.  Since  Thumb  was  so  small,  he  began  losing  ground  to  Bamum  during  his  retreat  and  had  to  turn 
around  and  run  a  few  feet  to  catch  up  with  Bamum  before  starting  his  retreat  again.  After  doing  this  a  few  times, 
the  royal  party  broke  out  in  laughter.  This  upset  the  queen’s  poodle,  who  then  began  chasing  and  barking  at 
Thumb.  The  Little  General  now  became  agitated  and  took  swings  at  the  dog  with  his  small  cane,  while  at  the  same 
time  doing  his  run-and-retreat.  Of  course,  this  only  caused  more  laughter. 

They  ended  up  giving  three  audiences  at  the  royal  palace,  and  England  went  wild  with  Thumb-mania. 
Children  danced  “The  General  Tom  Thumb  Polka”  and  played  with  Tom  Thumb  dolls  and  cutouts.  Tickets  were 
at  a  premium  in  1844,  and  Bamum  estimated  he  was  making  $500  a  day.  They  toured  the  rest  of  Europe,  meeting 
with  royalty  and  dignitaries  wherever  they  went.  Their  shows  were  often  sold  out  two  months  in  advance.  Their 
tour  of  Europe  ended  after  three  years,  and  they  came  home  extremely  wealthy. 

Bamum  worked  with  Thumb  as  an  equal  partner  for  over  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  Bamum  was 
always  looking  for  more  midgets.  In  1861  he  found  George  Washington  Morrison  McNutt.  18  years  old,  29  inches 
tall,  and  24  pounds.  Bamum  signed  him  to  a  three-year,  $30,000  contract,  put  him  in  a  naval  uniform,  and 
christened  him  Commodore  McNutt.  Like  Tom  Thumb,  he  was  an  immediate  hit  and  was  eventually  invited  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  President  Lincoln. 

The  following  year,  Bamum  learned  of  Lavina  and  Minnie  Warren,  two  midget  sisters.  Lavina,  the  more 
popular  of  the  two,  was  20  years  old,  32  inches  tall,  weighed  29  pounds,  and  was  a  third-grade  schoolteacher  in 
Middleboro,  Massachusetts.  After  securing  a  contract  with  her,  Bamum  suddenly  had  a  love  triangle  with  McNutt 
and  Thumb,  both  vying  for  Lavina's  hand.  Once  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  McNutt  punched  and  floored  Thumb.  But 
Thumb’s  affections  prevailed,  and  Lavina  accepted  his  proposal  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  New  Yorkers  went  wild 
when  Thumb  joined  Lavina  on  the  stage  at  Bamum’s  American  Museum,  and  thousands  showed  up  daily.  (Bamum 
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was  making  $3,000  a  day.)  in  February  of  1863,  the  two  were  married  in  New  York,  with  many  dignitaries  present 
and  crowds  in  the  streets.  Later  Bamum  sent  the  two  on  a  three-year,  56,000-mile  world  tour.  Lavina  and  the 
General  were  happily  married  for  twenty  years  until  Thumb  died  in  1883  at  the  age  of  45.  Lavina  later  remarried 
another  midget,  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  buried  with  Thumb  in  Bridgeport's  Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery.  Of  the  82  million  tickets  Bamum  sold  in  his  lifetime,  20  million  were  generated  by  Tom  Thumb. 

Bamum  wanted  to  be  known  more  than  as  a  showman  of  freaks  and  oddities;  he  wanted  to  show  culture. 
He  claimed  his  taste  leaned  more  to  music  than  to  his  museum.  In  October  1849,  he  heard  of  a  Swedish  singer, 
Jenny  Lind,  taking  Europe  by  storm.  He  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  to  offer  Jenny  Lind  a  lucrative  contract  to  sing 
in  the  United  States.  The  offer  was  for  $1,000  a  night  for  any  number  of  nights  up  to  150.  In  January  1850,  she 
agreed  to  Bamum' s  terms  to  a  contract  with  the  nght  to  cancel  it  any  time  after  75  performances  and  that  she  could 
sing  for  charity  whenever  she  pleased. 

Bamum  soon  discovered  that  she  may  be  well  known  in  Europe,  but  few  had  even  heard  of  her  here  in  the 
U.S.  Since  he  had  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  into  an  English  bank  account  for  her,  he  was  now  worried  about 
his  investment.  How  successful  could  she  be  here  if  nobody  had  heard  of  her  ?  He  had  eight  months  before  she 
would  arrive,  and  he  knew  he  better  make  the  most  of  those  eight  months.  Bamum  began  manipulating  the  press 
by  hiring  English  journalists  to  write  London  dateline  stories,  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Swedish  singer.  It  seemed 
her  main  virtue  was  that  she  gave  much  of  her  earnings  to  charitable  organizations  such  as  orphanages  and 
children’s  hospitals.  Bamum  made  sure  the  press  capitalized  on  that  virtue  and  soon,  by  the  time  she  arrived  to 
New  York  in  September  1850,  thousands  had  turned  out  to  meet  her  boat.  She  was  a  great  success  for  Bamum, 
singing  to  sold-out  crowds  in  all  the  major  U.S.  cities. 

As  the  tour  continued  its  run,  Jenny  Lind’s  inner  circle  of  friends  turned  her  against  Bamum,  telling  her 
that  he  was  a  showman  of  freaks,  not  a  man  of  culture,  and  that  she  could  do  better  on  her  own.  Bamum  got  wind 
of  these  reports  but  did  nothing  to  dissuade  her  thoughts.  In  June  of  1851.  on  the  eve  of  her  93rd  concert,  she 
confronted  Bamum  on  this  issue,  and  Bamum  agreed  to  release  her  from  her  contract.  They  had  toured  together 
for  a  little  over  nine  months,  with  her  grossing  $176,000  and  he  $535,000.  As  the  years  went  by,  more  singers 
followed  in  her  footsteps,  using  Bamum  to  launch  their  careers.  Interestingly  enough,  Jenny  Lind’s  career  went 
downhill  after  her  breakup  w'ith  Bamum.  She  complained  most  people  tried  to  cheat  her  of  her  earnings,  and 
without  Bamum* s  advertising  skills,  she  was  singing  to  smaller  crow'ds  and  in  houses  that  failed  to  sell  out. 

Bamum  soon  became  involved  with  another  act  that  would  be  second  only  to  Tom  Thumb.  It  was  Chang 
and  Eng — the  first  act  to  be  known  as  the  Siamese  Twins.  Purchased  by  an  American  sailing  master  in  the  Far  East 
and  taken  to  England,  they  toured  many  years  in  Europe  before  they  arrived  in  the  United  States.  Bamum  saw  them 
in  New  York  and  immediately  purchased  their  contract.  The  twins’  dispositions  were  at  complete  opposites  to  each 
other.  Chang  liked  drinking  and  womanizing,  whereas  Eng  liked  the  more  intellectual  pursuits.  They  often 
quarreled  and  sometimes  came  to  blows.  The  only  thing  they  agreed  on  was  that  they  wanted  to  be  separated. 

After  working  with  Bamum  a  few  years,  they  had  become  wealthy  enough  to  retire  from  the  stage  and 
moved  into  a  mansion  in  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina.  At  the  age  of  42,  they  fell  in  love  with  a  farmer’s  two 
daughters  and  married  them.  Eng  married  Sally  Yates,  and  Chang  marned  Addie  Yates.  They  built  a  second 
mansion  a  mile  away  to  create  two  separate  households.  Three  days  would  be  spent  by  Chang  and  Eng  and  Sally 
at  Eng’s  house;  then  three  days  would  be  spent  by  Chang  and  Eng  and  Addie  at  Chang’s  house.  Apparently,  the 
relationship  was  not  inhibiting,  since  the  twins  produced  twenty-one  children.  When  the  Civil  War  came  and  took 
their  slaves  and  wealth,  they  returned  to  work  for  Bamum.  They  toured  Europe  to  regain  their  wealth  and  then 
once  again  retired  to  their  homes  in  North  Carolina.  They  died  one  night  in  1874.  Chang  had  been  complaining 
many  months  of  not  feeling  well,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  one  morning,  a  son  went  into  their  room  and  found  his 
uncle  Chang  dead.  Eng  awoke  to  the  noise,  became  alarmed  at  the  lifeless  body  next  to  him,  became  seized  woth 
a  violent  nervous  paroxysm  and  died.  An  autopsy  later  showed  the  twins  shared  the  same  liver  and  bloodstreams 
and  could  never  have  been  successfully  separated. 

There  were  many  more  interesting  items  that  Bamum  tried  to  acquire  over  the  years.  He  wanted  to  buy 
William  Shakespeare’s  birthplace  cottage  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States,  but  the  British  people  found  out  and  forced 
him  to  forget  that  venture.  He  nearly  bought  Madame  Tussaud’s  Waxworks  in  London,  but  her  heirs  backed  out 
at  the  last  minute.  He  offered  the  British  government  $100,000  to  exhibit  the  then  famous  captured  African  Zulu 
King  Cetewayo  for  five  years.  He  tried  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  Italian  government  to  be  allowed  to  excavate 
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the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  keep  the  findings.  He  wanted  to  buy  the  American  Falls  at  Buffalo,  build  a  fence  around 
it,  and  charge  admission.  Once,  he  seriously  considered  towing  an  iceberg  from  the  North  Pole  to  New  York  City. 
And  in  1858,  he  offered  $5,000  to  send  the  first  telegraphed  message  across  the  Atlantic,  but  that  honor  went  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  President  James  Buchanan. 

In  October  of  1869,  people  learned  of  a  ten-foot-tall  fossilized  man  found  by  a  farmer  in  Cardiff,  New 
York.  Two  professors  came  and  authenticated  the  3,000  pound  Cardiff  Giant,  but  many  people  still  felt  it  was  a 
hoax.  The  fanner  pitched  a  tent  and  charged  admission,  and  crowds  came  to  see  this  ancient  relic.  Bamum  saw 
the  exhibit  and  offered  $60,000  for  a  three-month  lease,  but  the  farmer  turned  him  down.  When  Bamum  later 
learned  another  syndicate  was  successful  in  purchasing  the  giant,  Bamum  hired  a  sculptor  to  duplicate  the  giant  and 
displayed  it  in  New  York.  When  the  syndicate  heard  this,  they  took  Bamum  to  court  and  charged  him  with 
misleading  the  people  by  displaying  a  fraud.  But  Bamum  countered  that  he  had  made  only  a  hoax  of  a  hoax.  The 
court  sided  with  Bamum. 

In  the  end,  the  real  story  was  revealed  about  the  Cardiff  Giant.  The  farmer’s  show  partner,  who  was 
actually  his  cousin,  had  purchased  a  large  block  of  gypsum  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  had  a  Chicago  stonecutter  cut  out 
the  giant,  and  then  buried  it  on  the  New  York  farm.  The  cousin  wanted  to  ridicule  the  clergy  who  liked  to  quote 
Genesis  about  a  super  race  of  giants  that  once  roamed  the  earth  centuries  ago.  The  cost  to  this  cousin  was  $2,200 
and  earned  him  $35,000.  Bamum’s  giant  cost  him  much  less  and  earned  him  considerably  more  money  and,  again, 
more  valuable  publicity. 

Bamum  wasn’t  known  to  be  an  alcoholic,  but  for  many  years  he  did  indulge  in  heavy  drinking.  One  day 
while  attending  a  fair,  he  saw  some  prominent  men  drunk  and  staggering  about,  and  he  began  to  wonder  if  he,  too, 
was  like  that.  This  episode  of  public  drunkenness  upset  him  so  much  that,  upon  returning  home,  he  immediately 
summoned  his  preacher  and  took  a  vow  to  drink  never  again.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  teetotaler,  and  he 
often  urged  others  to  give  up  drinking. 

Bamum  is  credited  with  the  famous  saying,  “There's  a  sucker  bom  every  minute.”  However,  there  are 
no  records  anywhere  to  support  this,  and  the  word  “sucker”  was  not  part  of  the  American  slang  during  his  lifetime. 
Instead,  his  favorite  expression  was  “The  American  people  like  to  be  humbugged,”  and  this  could  have  been 
converted  to  the  famous  “sucker”  expression.  He  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  the  “Prince  of  Humbugs”  and  felt 
the  greatest  humbug  was  one  who  believed  everyone  else  was  a  humbug. 

In  regards  to  Barnum’s  personal  demeanor,  some  of  his  friends  saw  him  as  a  poor  sportsman  and  very  tight 
with  his  money.  He  was  known  as  a  nonchalant  employer;  the  welfare  of  his  employees  was  a  distant  second  to 
the  success  of  his  businesses.  Indeed,  Bamum  was  quite  unconcerned  on  the  few  occasions  where  an  employee  was 
seriously  injured  and  even  killed  as  a  result  of  an  accident  connected  with  Bamum's  enterprises. 

Little  is  known  of  Bamum’s  first  wife,  Chanty.  She  gave  Bamum  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  at 
the  early  age  of  two.  Charity  died  in  1873  at  the  age  of  65,  after  being  married  to  Bamum  for  44  years.  Bamum 
was  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  made  all  her  funeral  arrangements  by  cable.  According  to  his  daily 
journal,  he  remained  in  his  hotel  room  on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  weeping  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  wishing  he 
was  home  with  his  children. 

If  Bamum  had  love  affairs,  he  managed  to  keep  them  out  of  the  newspapers.  He  did  have  an  illegitimate 
son  bom  to  one  of  his  employees,  a  French  actress  at  the  American  Museum.  The  boy,  Phineas  Taylor,  went  on 
to  become  a  medical  doctor.  Bamum  later  paid  him  $60,000  on  the  condition  that  he  would  never  contest  Bamum’s 
final  will,  nor  would  he  harass  Bamum’s  heirs  after  his  death. 

Ten  months  after  Chanty’s  death,  Bamum  married  an  English  girl  named  Nancy  Fish.  The  24-year-old 
was  40  years  younger  than  Bamum  and  younger  than  Bamum’s  three  daughters.  They  were  marned  for  seventeen 
years  until  his  death,  and  they  were  seventeen  happy  years  for  Bamum.  He  was  in  his  second  childhood  with 
Nancy's  doing  many  things  and  their  taking  many  vacations  together  during  those  seventeen  years.  He  said  she  gave 
him  a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  life,  expanding  his  enterprises  at  a  time  when  most  men  were  retiring.  When  Bamum 
died,  Nancy  was  given  a  $40,000  annuity,  much  of  Bamum’s  Bridgeport  real  estate  and  personal  property,  and 
$100,000  cash.  The  will  had  been  amended  five  times  from  1882  to  1891,  and  each  time  she  was  given  a  more 
sizable  chunk  of  his  estate.  After  his  death,  she  moved  to  Paris  and  remarried  twice.  Of  her  three  husbands,  she 
remembered  Bamum  with  a  respect  that  is  normally  given  to  a  parent.  She  died  in  1927,  at  the  age  of  77,  and  was 
buned  with  her  second  husband. 
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Over  the  years,  Bamum  was  involved  in  politics.  He  always  felt  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to  serve  his 
country  in  a  public  capacity.  As  already  mentioned,  he  was  involved  in  politics  at  the  early  age  of  21  when  he 
purchased  his  newspaper  and  published  his  opinions.  Later,  after  having  gained  fame  as  a  showman,  he  again 
became  active  in  politics.  In  1852,  he  declined  the  Democratic  nomination  to  be  Connecticut’s  governor.  In  1865, 
he  served  two  one-year  terms  as  the  Republican  representative  to  the  Connecticut  state  legislature  from  the  Fairfield 
district.  In  1867,  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  but  lost  in  a  Democratic  landslide  that  took  the 
entire  country.  In  1877-1878  he  served  as  the  Bridgeport  representative  to  the  Connecticut  general  assembly.  And 
in  1888,  he  rejected  the  chance  to  run  for  the  U.S.  presidency  on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  But  the  public  position  he 
enjoyed  serving  the  most  occurred  in  1875,  when  he  was  elected  to  serve  a  one-year  term  as  the  mayor  of 
Bridgeport. 

In  1846,  Bamum  and  his  wife  Charity  had  selected  Bridgeport  to  be  their  home.  Bamum  found  it  to  be 
a  short  commute  to  his  museum  in  New  York  and  far  enough  to  get  the  feel  of  country  living.  They  purchased 
seventeen  acres  west  of  the  city,  nearby  a  railroad,  and  built  their  colossal  mansion,  which  they  named  lranistan. 
The  home's  architecture  was  part  Byzantine,  Moorish,  and  Turkish.  The  interior  of  the  home  was  lavished  with 
marble  statuary  and  Fine  furniture,  and  there  was  even  a  shower  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Outside  on  the  property, 
especially  out  back  near  the  railroad  tracks,  an  assortment  of  animals,  which  included  elephants,  was  allowed  to 
roam.  Barnum  knew  the  train’s  schedule  and  made  sure  the  animals’  keeper  had  the  animals  out  when  the  train 
passed  by.  It  was  just  some  more  free  advertising  for  his  museum. 

In  1851,  Bamum  decided  to  establish  an  industrial  community  half  a  mile  across  the  river  from  Bridgeport. 
He  went  into  a  partnership  with  a  William  H.  Noble,  purchased  224  acres  of  level  land,  and  called  it  East 
Bridgeport.  They  then  sold  every  second  lot  for  people  on  which  to  build  homes.  They  drew  up  the  outline  for 
a  city,  complete  with  streets,  trees,  and  an  eight-acre  park.  Buyers  of  the  properties  had  to  agree  to  build  homes 
that  would  be  worth  $1,500-53,000.  Bamum  and  Noble  then  waited  on  their  profits  for  the  remaining  land. 
Whereas  they  had  paid  an  average  $200  an  acre,  ten  years  later  the  same  land  was  worth  an  average  $4,000  an  acre. 

Bamum  also  had  his  years  of  bad  luck.  In  1855,  he  published  his  autobiography,  The  Life  of  P.  T. 
Barnum,  Written  by  Himself.  For  the  first  time,  the  public  was  brought  backstage  to  see  the  manner  of  how  he  ran 
his  shows  and  how  his  hoaxes  had  been  carried  out.  He  hoped  the  book  would  be  entertaining,  but  instead  it  made 
many  people  feel  foolish,  and  many  of  them  would  not  forgive  him  for  his  deeds.  Cntics  of  the  day  claimed  the 
book's  message  said  it  was  okay  to  lie  and  cheat  as  much  as  you  please,  as  long  as  you  read  your  Bible  and  dnnk 
no  brandy.  Fourteen  years  later,  Bamum  put  out  a  second  version  of  the  book  but  renamed  it  Struggles  and 
Triumphs,  or  Forty  Years'  Recollections  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  Written  by  Himself.  This  time  he  wisely  excluded  the 
certain  offending  sections  of  the  previous  book.  He  eventually  put  out  more  updated  editions  of  the  book  as  each 
yeai  passed. 

In  September  of  1855,  a  man  named  Chauncey  Jerome  offered  Bamum  the  opportunity  to  move  his 
(Jerome’s)  clock  factory'  from  New  Haven  to  East  Bridgeport  if  Bamum  would  agree  to  loan  $1 10,000  to  the  clock 
company.  Bamum  investigated  the  books  of  the  Jerome  Clock  Company,  and  after  finding  them  in  order,  he  agreed 
to  sign  a  series  of  notes  backing  loans  for  the  company.  Through  a  senes  of  complex  financial  transactions,  old 
canceled  notes  w'ere  returned  to  Bamum  for  new  notes,  and  eventually  Bamum  didn’t  check  to  see  whether  all  the 
returned  notes  had  been  canceled.  He  unwittingly  signed  new  notes  totalling  $500,000,  and  after  three  months  he 
found  the  company  had  gone  bankrupt.  To  top  it  all  off,  the  company  never  did  move  its  factory  to  East 
Bridgeport. 

To  cover  the  notes  on  which  he  had  co-signed,  Bamum  put  lranistan  up  for  sale  and  moved  back  to  New 
York.  After  the  house  had  sat  vacant  for  two  years  without  a  buyer,  Bamum  decided  to  move  his  family  back  in 
until  the  house  was  sold.  Painters  and  carpenters  were  hired  to  spruce  up  the  home  before  the  Barnums  returned. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  these  workers  left  a  smoldering  pipe  on  the  furniture,  which  resulted  in  a  late-night 
fire  that  completely  burned  down  the  home. 

The  Jerome  Clock  Company  broke  Bamum,  and  as  it  is  with  many  impoverished  people,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  without  friends.  But  a  few  did  come  to  his  rescue,  and  one  was  none  other  than  Tom  Thumb.  He  and 
Thumb  went  back  to  tour  Europe,  making  two  trips  in  1857  and  1858.  On  his  second  tnp,  Bamum  was  approached 
with  the  idea  of  giving  lectures  on  “The  Art  of  Money  Getting.”  Bamum  wanted  to  call  it  “The  Art  of  Money 
Losing,”  but  he  was  told  he  had  to  make  money  before  he  could  lose  it.  He  gave  this  lecture  to  over  100  sold-out 
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theaters  throughout  England.  It  wasn’t  until  early  1860,  five  years  after  the  clock  scandal,  Bamum  announced  that 
all  the  creditors  had  been  paid  off.  He  was  ready  to  move  on. 

But  there  was  still  more  bad  luck  with  which  Barnum  had  to  deal.  Confederate  sympathizers  targeted  his 
museum,  among  other  landmarks  in  New  York,  to  bum  in  retaliation  for  Sherman’s  March  to  the  sea.  A  fire  was 
started  at  the  museum,  but  it  was  quickly  put  out,  and  the  museum  sustained  only  about  $1,000  worth  of  damages. 
Bamum  was  not  so  lucky  the  following  year.  Machinery  in  the  basement  started  a  fire  that  quickly  went  through 
the  building,  causing  a  $400,000  uninsured  loss. 

Bamum  quickly  rebuilt,  creating  the  New  American  Museum,  which  was  bigger  and  better  than  the  first. 
But  this  building  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  first  and  burned  down  just  three  years  later  in  1868.  This  time,  after 
a  loss  of  nearly  $300,000,  he  decided  it  was  time  to  quit.  He  was  a  58-year-old  millionaire  and  thought  he  was 
ready  for  retirement. 

But  it  took  only  a  few  months  of  retirement  before  Bamum  became  bored  with  the  quiet  life  in  Bridgeport. 
He  began  lecturing  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  and  started  going  on  long  trips.  One  trip  took  him  to 
California,  where  he  found  a  nine-year-old  midget  who  was  smaller  than  Tom  Thumb.  He  acquired  the  midget, 
renamed  him  Admiral  Dot,  and  showed  him  in  San  Francisco  for  three  weeks.  Bamum  then  renamed  the  midget 
again,  this  time  as  the  El  Dorado  Elf.  and  went  on  the  road  east.  While  touring  with  the  Elf,  he  joined  up  with 
Lavina  and  Tom  Thumb  as  a  silent  partner  in  their  around-the-world  venture  and  was  a  silent  partner  in  showing 
the  giantess  Anna  Swan  and  the  Siamese  Twins  in  England.  With  all  these  activities  going  on,  he  officially- 
announced  the  end  of  his  retirement. 

Interestingly  enough,  Bamum  always  considered  himself  a  museum  man  and  a  promoter  but  not  a  circus 
man.  In  fact,  he  didn’t  get  involved  with  the  circus  business  as  a  full-time  proprietor  until  after  his  60th  birthday. 
Most  people  remember  Barnum  for  his  famous  circus,  but  only  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  went  towards  this 
endeavor.  Contrary'  to  what  many  believe,  he  didn’t  invent  the  circus,  but  he  did  help  create  its  huge  size  with 
many  memorable  attractions  and  made  it  immensely  popular.  The  circus  existed  long  before  Bamum  came  along, 
but  it  was  Bamum  and  his  flair  for  showmanship  that  made  the  circus  a  great  form  of  entertainment  for  the  masses. 

In  April  1871,  "‘The  Bamum.  Coup,  and  Castello  Circus”  opened  in  New  York  and  grossed  $400,000  the 
first  season.  His  partner  Coup  developed  the  use  of  the  railroads  to  transport  the  circus  and  also  created  an 
economical  manner  in  which  to  load  and  unload  the  railroad  cars.  Their  genius  instincts  and  efficient  operations 
amassed  them  nearly  $1,000,000  in  gross  receipts  for  the  second  season. 

Bamum,  the  ever-resourceful  businessman  he  was,  leased  his  name  to  a  competitor,  and  soon  there  were 
two  competing  circuses  on  the  road  with  Bamum’s  name.  Coup  became  angry  with  Bamum  over  this  issue  and 
eventually  sold  out  his  share  of  the  circus.  Castello  had  already  sold  out  earlier;  thus  Bamum  was  now  the  sole 
owner  of  the  circus. 

Just  as  Bamum  did  with  his  museums,  he  spent  all  of  his  time  devoted  towards  maintaining  his  circus  and 
making  it  better.  In  1880,  he  found  he  was  being  seriously  challenged  for  the  first  time  by  an  international  circus 
owned  by  James  E.  Cooper.  James  Bailey,  and  James  L.  Hutchinson.  Of  these  three  men,  the  33-year-old  Bailey 
was  the  managerial  genius  of  the  circus.  Bamum  made  them  an  offer  to  merge  the  two  circuses,  and  they  quickly 
agreed  to  it.  Within  six  years.  Cooper  and  Hutchinson  had  sold  out,  leaving  it  to  be  the  famous  Bamum  and  Bailey 
Circus.  (Bailey  was  bom  as  James  McGinnis  in  Detroit  in  1847  and  was  orphaned  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  at 
an  early  age.  He  ran  away  at  the  age  of  twelve,  w'as  befriended  by  a  circus  agent,  joined  the  circus,  and  changed 
his  name  to  that  of  his  benefactor.)  Bamum  continued  making  the  circus  better,  and  in  March  1881  they  opened 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  using  the  concept  of  the  Three-Ring-Circus  for  the  first  time.  It  created  an  atmosphere 
of  abundance — lots  of  things  were  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  all  three  rings.  Adults  and  children  had  the  feeling 
they  were  in  Santa’s  workshop,  causing  President  James  Garfield  to  call  Bamum  “the  Kris  Kringle  of  America.” 

In  January  1882,  Bamum  paid  $10,000  to  acquire  Jumbo  the  elephant  from  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
England  went  into  an  uproar  over  the  sale,  forcing  the  issue  to  be  taken  up  in  the  court  to  block  the  sale.  The  court 
found  nothing  amiss  with  the  sale,  and  Bamum  proceeded  to  take  the  elephant  to  the  States.  It  cost  Bamum  another 
$20,000  to  transport  the  twelve-foot  tall,  six-and-a-half  ton  elephant,  which  arrived  in  New  York  City  on  Easter 
Sunday  1882.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  good  investment  for  Bamum.  Thirty-one  weeks  into  the  circus  season,  Jumbo 
had  grossed  $1,000,000  for  Bamum.  But  in  September  1885  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada,  Jumbo  was  killed 
by  an  unscheduled  freight  train  in  the  train  yard.  Bamum  estimated  nearly  nine  million  Americans  had  seen  the 
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elephant  during  his  short  stay  there.  Bamum  hired  taxidermists  to  work  on  Jumbo  and  eventually  donated  the 
elephant  to  the  Bamum  Museum  at  Tufts  College  in  Medford,  Massachusetts.  One  can  see  Jumbo  there  today, 
along  with  a  bust  of  Bamum,  and  Bamum’s  handwritten  account  of  the  elephant’s  sudden  and  tragic  death. 

Bamum  himself  was  now  reaching  the  end  of  his  long  and  lustrous  career.  Although  he  had  been  critically 
ill  in  1880.  he  managed  to  recover  and  continue  his  career  for  another  ten  years.  In  1890,  he  again  became 
seriously  ill,  and  this  time  he  was  diagnosed  with  an  acute  congestion  of  the  brain.  Bamum  hovered  between  life 
and  death  for  three  weeks,  but  again  he  recovered.  He  was  confined  to  his  home  in  Bridgeport  to  pass  his  few 
remaining  days.  A  New  York  paper  learned  that  Bamum  was  curious  as  to  what  his  obituary  would  say  about  him 
upon  his  death,  so  the  paper  humorously  got  his  permission  and  published  a  four-column  obituary.  On  the  morning 
of  April  7,  1891,  Bamum  died  and  was  buried  at  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery  in  Bridgeport,  next  to  his  first  wife, 
Chari  tv. 

Bamum  had  the  desire  to  amuse  others  and  to  be  amused  himself.  He  set  out  to  make  the  theater,  carnival, 
and  circus  to  be  acceptable  forms  of  entertainment.  He  wanted  people  to  be  able  to  have  fun  without  the  fear  of 
fire  and  brimstone.  He  had  a  talent  for  advertising— he  knew  how  to  grab  the  public’s  attention,  to  startle  people, 
and  to  make  them  stop  and  wonder.  Besides  the  lure  of  money,  he  wanted  to  be  famous.  He  amassed  a  fortune 
of  $4,000,000  and  had  friends  who  included  many  notable  dignitaries  of  the  day.  He  definitely  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  American  history  as  America's  first  and  foremost  showman.  He  was  an  entertainer  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 


THE  COIN 

This  half  dollar  is  one  of  those  commemoratives  where  Congress  said  an  unlimited  amount  of  coins  could 
be  minted.  In  its  legislation  of  May  15,  1936,  Congress  set  the  minimum  mintage  at  25,000,  the  coin  was  to  have 
one  design,  and  it  was  to  be  made  at  one  mint.  The  coin  was  to  be  dated  1936  irrespective  of  the  year  it  was 
minted.  In  effect,  this  law  said  the  committee  could  order  as  many  coins  as  it  needed,  as  long  as  a  minimum  of 
25,000  pieces  were  made,  and  the  coins  could  be  minted  for  as  many  years  as  necessary  as  long  as  they  were  all 
dated  1936.  What  a  deal!!  But  instead  of  abusing  the  situation,  the  committee  took  only  25,000  coins.  The  half 
dollars  were  sold  for  $2.00  each  and  limited  to  five  coins  per  buyer  to  avoid  speculation.  Sales  began  in  September 
1936. 

Henry  G.  Kreis  designed  the  coin,  and  you  may  remember  he  also  designed  the  1935  Connecticut 
Tercentenary  commemorative  half  and  the  Robinson  side  of  the  Robmson-Arkansas  commemorative  in  1936.  There 
is  a  definite  similarity  between  the  eagles  of  the  Bridgeport  Centennial  and  Connecticut  Tercentenary  comments. 
Without  a  doubt,  many  people  have  not  appreciated  the  art  deco  bird  that  w'as  placed  on  the  Bridgeport  reverse. 

So,  now'  we  need  to  answer  the  question  put  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Was  Bamum  a  worthy 
subject  for  this  coin?  Please  realize  that  when  1936  rolled  around,  it  was  only  45  years  after  Bamum’s  death.  The 
committee's  decision  of  a  coin  theme  may  very  well  have  been  influenced  by  committee  members  w'ho  were 
youngsters  w’hen  Bamum  was  still  alive.  Bamum  was  a  fine  citizen  of  Bridgeport,  served  in  a  civic  capacity, 
donated  land  for  a  city  park,  and  developed  the  land  for  East  Bridgeport,  which  is  now  a  chief  industrial  area  for 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  hard-working,  self-made  millionaire,  with  an  admirable  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Bamum  showed  his  character  w'hen  he  repaid  the  debts  of  the  Jerome  Clock  factory — a  venture  from  which  he  never 
once  benefited.  In  light  of  all  this,  it  does  appear  that  P.  T.  Bamum  was  indeed  deserving  to  have  his  bust  grace 
the  obverse  of  the  Bridgeport  Centennial  commemorative  half  dollar. 
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chmtTve  Pdjv$ 

1  The  roundest  knight  at  King  Arthur's  round  table  was  Sir  Cumference.  He  acquired  his  size  from  too 

much  pi. 

2  I  thought  I  saw  an  eye  doctor  on  an  Alaskan  island,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  an  optical  Aleutian. 

3.  She  was  only  a  whiskey  maker,  but  he  loved  her  still. 

4.  A  rubber  band  pistol  was  confiscated  from  algebra  class  because  it  was  a  weapon  of  math  disruption. 

5.  The  butcher  backed  into  the  meat  grinder  and  got  a  little  behind  in  his  work. 

6.  No  matter  how  much  you  push  the  envelope,  it'll  still  be  stationery. 

7.  A  dog  gave  birth  to  puppies  near  the  road  and  was  cited  for  littering. 

8  A  grenade  thrown  into  a  kitchen  in  France  would  result  in  Linoleum  Blownapart. 

9.  Two  silk  worms  had  a  race.  They  ended  up  in  a  tie. 

10.  Time  flies  like  an  arrow.  Fruit  flies  like  a  banana. 

1 1 .  A  hole  has  been  found  in  the  nudist  camp  wall.  The  police  are  looking  into  it. 

12.  Atheism  is  a  non-prophet  organization. 

13.  Two  hats  were  hanging  on  a  hat  rack  in  the  hallway.  One  hat  said  to  the  other,  'You  stay  here;  I'll  go  on 
a  head.' 

14.  I  wondered  why  the  baseball  kept  getting  bigger.  Then  it  hit  me. 

15.  A  sign  on  the  lawn  at  a  drug  rehab  center  said:  'Keep  off  the  Grass.' 

16.  A  small  boy  swallowed  some  coins  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  When  his  grandmother  telephoned  to 
ask  how  he  was,  a  nurse  said,  'No  change  yet.' 

17.  A  chicken  crossing  the  road  is  poultry  in  motion. 

19.  The  short  fortune-teller  who  escaped  from  prison  was  a  small  medium  at  large. 

20.  The  soldier  who  survived  mustard  gas  and  pepper  spray  is  now  a  seasoned  veteran. 

21  A  backward  poet  writes  inverse. 

22  In  democracy  it's  your  vote  that  counts.  In  feudalism  it's  your  count  that  votes. 
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Room  for 

a  Couple 

of  Beers  ... 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  commemoratives? 


A  philosophy  professor  stood  before  his 
class  and  had  some  numismatic  items  in 
front  of  him.  When  the  class  began,  he 
picked  up  a  very  large  empty  jar.  He 
proceeded  to  fill  it  with  modern  MS-65 
commemorative  silver  dollars  (not  slabbed). 
He  filled  the  jar  to  the  top.  He  then  asked 
the  students  if  the  jar  was  full.  They  said, 
"yes”. 

So  the  professor  then  picked  up  a  box  of 
MS-64  silver  commemorative  half  dollars 
(not  slabbed)  and  added  them  to  the  jar 
filling  the  spaces  all  around  the  modern 
commemorative  dollars.  He  shook  and 
shook  the  jar  to  settle  the  contents.  This 
allowed  him  to  add  more  commemorative 
half  dollars  in  until  they  were  up  to  the  top  of 
the  jar.  He  then  asked  the  students  again  if 
the  jar  was  full. 

They  said,  "yes". 

The  professor  then  picked  up  a  box  of  MS- 
63  commemorative  gold  dollars  (not 
slabbed)  and  poured  it  into  the  jar.  Of 
course  the  gold  dollars  filled  into  the  spaces 
between  the  half  dollars  and  the  dollars.  He 
shook  and  shook  the  jar  to  settle  the 
contents  He  then  asked  once  more  if  the  jar 
was  full  The  students  wondered  what  the 
right  answer  was  this  time  and  what  else 
could  be  poured  into  the  jar. 

The  professor  then  produced  two  cans  of 
beer  from  under  the  table  and  proceeded  to 


pour  their  entire  contents  into  the  jar 
effectively  filling  the  empty  space  between 
the  sand.  The  students  mumbled  Will  the 
beer  hurt  the  coins,  they  wondered 

"Now",  said  the  professor  as  the  mumbling 
subsided,  "I  want  you  to  recognize  that  this 
jar  could  represent  your  life.  The  dollars  are 
the  important  things:  your  family,  your 
partner,  your  health,  and  your  children. 
Things  that  if  everything  else  was  lost  and 
only  they  remained,  your  life  would  still  be 
full.  The  half  dollars  are  the  other  things  that 
matter  like  your  job,  your  house,  and  your 
car.  The  gold  dollars  are  everything  else 
The  small  stuff " 

"If  you  put  the  small  gold  dollars  into  the  jar 
first,"  he  continued,  "there  is  no  room  for  the 
half  dollars  or  the  dollars!  The  same  goes 
for  your  life  If  you  spend  all  of  your  time 
and  energy  on  the  small  stuff,  you  will  never 
have  room  for  the  things  that  are  important 
to  you.  Pay  attention  to  the  things  that  are 
critical  to  your  happiness.’’ 

One  of  the  students  raised  her  hand  and 
inquired  what  the  beer  represented  The 
professor  smiled  and  said,  "I'm  glad  you 
asked.  It  just  goes  to  show  you  that  no 
matter  how  full  your  life  may  seem,  there’s 
always  room  for  a  couple  of  beers  " 

Another  student  asked,  “what  about  the 
commemorative  coins7" 
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